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Editorial 


The Fall Elections 


The project which produced 
the main body of this number of 
Social Action has undergone a 
sea change since it was launched. 
We set out to get the views of a 
considerable number of our 
church members on the ethical 
issues in the approaching Con- 
gressional elections. We got some 
thoughtful and_ significant re- 
plies, which we gratefully ac- 
knowledge, but they were few. 
In consequence, the material 
here presented is drawn from 
many sources and is only in small 
art a report of what denomi- 
national leaders think. 


More important is the fact 
hat our churchmen correspond- 
nts reveal chiefly what they 
hink the major political issues 
ught to be rather than what the 
oters’ choices are likely to turn 
(pon. This is due in part, of 
ourse, to the fact that mid-term 
lections are decided largely on 
ocal issues and on the basis of 
ersonal loyalties and alliances. 
ut it is also true that issues of 
reat social moment are com- 
nonly determined by considera- 
ions that the electorate tends to 
egard as morally neutral. This 
s perhaps the main reason why 
e still hear the words “‘politics”’ 
nd “political” used to designate 
nterests and purposes that are 
orally reprehensible. 

An elementary task of Chris- 
ian education is to disclose to 
itizens, including politicians, 


the ethical character of many of 
the decisions which they are dis- 
posed to regard as “purely” po- 
litical—that is, as ethically neu- 
tral. We are continually in dan- 
ger of doing our ethical thinking 
in terms of lofty generalities, 
while doing our political acting 
in very perplexing situations that 
we have taken few pains to ex- 
plore. 


Much of the current criticism 
of church agencies for becoming 
involved in politics arises from 
the assumption that because the 
church is sharply limited in its 
corporate capacity with respect 
to political action it has no 
concern with the education and 
guidance of its members as citi- 
zens with respect to their politi- 
cal decisions. What we common- 
ly designate as separate spheres, 
moral and political, very often 
overlap. 


The McCarthy ‘Trial’ 


A better illustration of the 
“ambiguities and relativities” 
which condition practical moral 
decisions could hardly be found 
than in the McCarthy censure 
hearings. On the one hand, the 
junior Senator from Wisconsin 
demands that no person who has 
been sharply critical of him 
should be a member of the com- 
mittee conducting the investiga- 
tion. After repeatedly accusing 
the Democratic party of treason 
he seems to expect that three 
representative Democratic sena- 


tors could be found who have 
not been outraged by the specta- 
cle he has created. This curious 
position rests upon the wholly 
gratuitous assumption that the 
proceeding is analogous to a judi- 
cial trial. What is to be decided 
is, mainly, not the validity of alle- 
gations of criminal conduct, pre- 
sented as issues of fact. The real 
question is whether or not a man 
who says and does the things 
which McCarthy habitually says 
and does, and which the press, 
radio, and television have made 
a matter of tiresome record, 
should go unrebuked and un- 
checked. 

But, on the other hand, Chair- 
man Watkins may have made a 
questionable decision in exclud- 
ing evidence which Senator Mc- 
Carthy and his counsel insist 
would show that the former’s 
conduct has not been so excep- 
tional as to warrant singling him 
out for censure. It is all very well 
to say that a man accused of 
stealing a pig cannot offer in de- 
fense the fact that another man 
stole a cow. But this obscures the 
essence of the matter, which is 
moral, not legal. If a law has 
been violated a clear criterion of 
judgment is at hand. But in the 
present case the issue, we repeat, 
is whether the Senator’s conduct 
is so morally reprehensible as to 
merit the disciplinary action 
which the Constitution author- 
izes the Senate to take. And the 
criteria for such a judgment are 
furnished only by the prevailing 
standards of morality. 

If Senator McCarthy’s behavior 


should go uncensured because¢ 
other elected representatives of 
the people are adjudged equally) 
reprehensible, many citizens will 
find it hard to take, but it would 
at least throw new light on the 
need for moral regeneration int 
high places. That would be some 
thing. 


Secularism Today 


Speaking on “Political Theory; 
in the Separation of Church anc 
State,” Jerome G. Kerwin, pro) 
fessor of political science at the 
University of Chicago, said re? 
cently: “The overriding danger 
in this country is that in our sina 
cere desire to prevent ences | 
ment by the religious into the 
civil sphere, we relegate religior 
to the hazy outer fringes of life: 
and deny ourselves the benefits 
that religion can confer in the 
public domain. The condemnai 
tion of religion to a Sunday exile 
in the holy name of separation 
of Church and State can never 
fit the role of a dynamic religion 
or the functioning of moral polii 
tics.” It would be hard to find‘: 
more adequate definition of secut 
larism as a phenomenon of mod! 
ern life. The occasion of Dr. Keri 
win’s address, fittingly enough) 
was the opening session of @ 
“workshop” sponsored by thé 
University’s Department of Edu) 
cation and the Department ob 
Religion and Public Education 
of the National Council ob 
Churches. The real battle against 
secularism is staged, not in the 
field of philosophy or theology) 
but in the field of social ethics: 


The Editor presents a composite 


of expert and lay opinions 


N NOVEMBER SECOND, when 

more than one-third of the 
U.S. Senate and all 435 members 
of the national House of Rep- 
resentatives will be elected, the 
voters will be reacting to a vast 
complex of interests and incen- 
tives which even the shrewdest 
politicians will not be able to 
analyze with anything approach- 
ing exactness. Even more diffi- 
cult is the task of appraising in 
moral terms the ideas, the de- 
sires, and the choices that will be 
expressed in the casting of the 
ballots. 


The Wall Street Journal said a 
few weeks ago: 


“In the off-year Congressional 
elections the standing of the in- 
dividual Congressmen in_ their 
own districts is much more of a 
major factor than when a Presi- 
dent is running; it is such an 
important factor that it makes 
it difficult to generalize on the 
meaning of the elections after 
they are over, much less predict 
in advance what will happen... . 
Forecasting the issues is a pleas- 
ant enough warm weather sport; 
easier and less risky than fore- 


casting the votes. But our own 
experience is that it’s easier to 
count the votes after an election 
than it is to discover the issues 
that made them.” 


Wiki: ic a. lone discouraging, 
surely. But in what follows our 
purpose is a modest one: namely, 
to throw some light on the po- 
litical situation in terms of the 
forces that are operating and the 
values that are at stake, without 
trying to assign relative weights 
to them. At the time of writing 
the battle lines are still forming 
and “anything may happen.” 


To many people, of course, a 
political campaign seems like 
mere sound and fury—a demon- 
stration that has a negligible ef- 
fect on the final outcome. This 
is a gratuitous assumption, but 
even if it be true that the people’s 
minds are mostly made up with- 
out reference to discussion, argu- 
ment, or propaganda there is 
good reason to believe that hon- 
est inquiry by conscientious Citi- 
zens can have a wholesome long- 
term influence on the political 
life of the nation. We are mak- 
ing that assumption. 


Looking at the Record 


The first thing to note in sizing 
up the political situation is that 
in a mid-term election campaign 
the party in power is saying, in 
effect, to the voters, “How’m I 
doing?” It is a rhetorical ques- 
tion, of course, the answer to 
which is tirelessly supplied by 
political experts. Nevertheless, it 
is precisely the question which 
the people will be answering at 
the polls. The strongly partisan, 
of course, don’t find it necessary 
to look at the record since to 
them the quality of the record is 
entirely a matter of which party 
made it; but all agree that legis- 
lative and administrative achieve- 
ment is the essential ground of 
defense or attack. The President 
has been very explicit about it. 
As someone has said, “He asked 
for it.” Let us try first to look at 
the facts objectively. We can 
then consider the conflicting 
evaluations placed on them. 

The major accomplishments of 
the Administration came about 
in the second session of the 83rd 
Congress. There will probably be 
general agreement as to what 
they are, regardless of how they 
are appraised. 


Major Enactments 


Tax Law Revision. Fundamen- 
tal revision of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code resulted in a reduc- 
tion of taxes in an amount close 
to $7 billion. This, of course, 
does not wholly represent net 
economies, since the debt limit 
had to be raised temporarily by 


$6 billion (nearly the amount of 
the saving) which puts the limit 
at $281 billion. Basic tax policy 
was involved in the new legisla- 
tion, which furnishes a campaign 
issue. 


Flexible Farm Price Supports. 
After a rather dramatic contest 
with the bipartisan farm bloc the 
President got one of his major 
policies written into law: flexible 
price supports for basic crops. It 
was, of course, a Compromise in 
quantitative terms — fixing the 
lower limit at 8214 per cent of 
“parity” instead of 75 per cent. 
But the principle of flexibility, 
for which many believed Secre- 
tary Benson was about to forfeit 
his political life, was established, 
at least for the time being. 

Atomic Energy Production. A 
larger role was given to private 
enterprise in the development of | 
atomic energy, but—as a result of © 
an opposition move—with pref- 
erence to public power agencies 
in disposing of surplus atomic 
power. This issue is an aspect of | 
the larger problem of power pror 
duction, which is politically cru- 
cial. The spectacular 13-day Sen- 
ate filibuster occurred in this con- - 
nection. Permissive action was 
taken on the important matter of | 
international exchange of atomic 
information. | 


The St. Lawrence Seaway. A 
project favored by Mr. Eisen-— 
hower’s recent predecessors in of- 
fice was brought to fruition by 
the act authorizing construction, 
jointly with the Canadian Gov- 


} 


b, 


ernment, of a seaway linking the 
Great Lakes with the Atlantic 
Ocean. Here the main question 
seems to have been one of recon- 
ciling sectional interests. 


Social Security. ‘Ten million 
additional persons, largely farm- 
ers, were brought under coverage 
of the Social Security system with 
respect to old-age pensions and 
survivors’ insurance. Existing 
benefits were appreciably in- 
creased. Members of the clergy 
were given permissive coverage. 


The Bricker Amendment. A 
determined fight, which had in- 
ternational reverberations, over 
modifying the treaty-making 
power and limiting the Presi- 
dent’s power to make executive 
agreements was won by the Ad- 
ministration, but only by the 
narrowest of margins. 


Housing. Since the President 
had asked authorization for 140,- 
000 units of public housing over 
a four-year period and got a one- 
year authorization for one-quar- 
ter of that amount, this item 
probably belongs on the credit 
side. But, as the New York Times 
said, he “just squeaked through,” 
and was “saved only by the 
Democrats.” Also, new conditions 
and restrictions were written into 
the law. 

Anti-Subversion. The Commu- 
nist party has been outlawed and, 
it would seem, every conceivable 
measure has been taken to elimi- 
nate subversive influence in the 
conduct of public and private af- 
fairs. Here the two parties vied 
with each other. Said the New 
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York Times: “No more hard, 
acute partisan maneuvering had 
been seen in the whole Congress. 
Both parties, though of course 
overwhelming anti-Communist, 
plainly and visibly played elec- 
tion-year politics, each in haste 
to appear at least as hostile to 
communism as the other.” 


Things Left Undone 


Labor. The President was un- 
able to get from Congress the re- 
vision of the Taft-Hartley Act to 
which he had committed himself 
during the campaign. 

Health Reinsurance. The Ad- 
ministration’s proposal to set up 
a federal fund of $25 million to 
reinsure private health insurance 
policies was defeated by a com- 
bination of Republican and 
Democratic votes. Conservatives 
opposed it on principle, as social- 
istic, and liberals thought it too 
tame a measure to be worth pass- 
ing. However, some minor items 
in the White House health pro- 
gram were enacted. 


Foreign Trade. The President 
failed to get a three-year exten- 
sion of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreement Act or the further au- 
thority he desired to make tariff 
reductions. up to 15 -per cent. 
Congress followed its pattern of 
enacting a one-year extension of 
the existing Act. 

Statehood. The Administration 
proposal that Hawaii be granted 
statehood was defeated because 
the Democrats insisted on a 
“package” — statehood for both 
Hawaii and Alaska—or none at 


all. Here politics in its crudest 
form was admittedly operating: 
Hawaii would presumably be 
prevailingly Republican, and 
Alaska Democratic. 


On Balance — ? 

The 64-dollar question is, of 
course, Shall the record be called 
good or bad? This is what the 
voter has to answer for himself. 
Spokesmen for the Administra- 
tion contend that since it ob- 
tained legislative approval for 53 
out of 64 bills (which they take 
as representing the Administra- 
tion’s program) its batting aver- 
age is .828—a phenomenal figure 
in anybody’s league! The real 
question, however, is one of 
weighting. For example, among 
the eleven outright defeats cited 
was the refusal of Congress to 
amend the Taft-Hartley Act. 
Conversely, the President’s vic- 
tory in the matter of farm price 
supports was in a sense only a 
50 per cent victory and subject 
to quite contrary appraisals. And 
so on. 

It should be said further that, 
quite apart from the legislative 
program, the bringing into effect 
of a Korean truce—a tremendous- 
ly popular act—the inauguration 
of governmental economies, and 
the consistent effort made in un- 
spectacular fashion to rid the 
government of whatever subver- 
sive influences had infiltrated it 
are, by and large, credit items, as 
the average citizen sees them. 
Undoubtedly much hardship has 
been caused by the economy pro- 
gram, which has cost many people 


their jobs, and it is a matter of; 
common knowledge that the gov- - 
ernment’s security measures have : 
done no little violence to the: 
personal security of individuals 
who under normal conditions; 
would maintain positions of: 
honor in the community. Also, , 
the morale of some government : 
departments has suffered. Yet if: 
one grants the necessity of drastic ' 
economy and of drastic measures | 
to control subversion, nice ques- - 
tions of “distributive justice” in-- 
evitably fall into the background. . 
This is one of the tragedies of | 
politics. 

Moreover, an Administration ; 
must be appraised, in part, by’ 
reference to what it set out to do. , 
Mr. Eisenhower announced him-- 
self as a ‘‘middle-of-the-road” 
man and he had a right to as-- 
sume that the people who elect-- 
ed him wanted that kind of re-- 
gime. We must record, in the dis- - 
cussion of specific issues which. 
follows, some highly critical judg: - 
ments that have been passed! 
upon the present Administration | 
and it seems proper to preface: 
them with some conspicuous; 
commendations. Said the New! 
York Times editorially: 

“Even the most hard-bitten Op-> 
ponent of the President would be : 
forced to admit in all honesty: 
that a very great deal of posi-- 
tive accomplishments has been; 
achieved in the last nineteen 
months, that fears of recession! 
have been pretty well dissipated, , 
that important legislation has; 
been adopted and that in some: 
spheres—though not all—the in- 


ternational outlook is better than 
it was. And even the most ardent 
supporters of the President would 
do well to bear in mind that 
many of these good things would 
have happened no matter which 
party was in control.” 

The Chicago Tribune (no Ei- 
senhower paper!) had this to Say: 

“For a man who entered the 
White House only 20 months 
ago with no experience in the 
management of the relations be- 
tween the most powerful execu- 
tive and the most powerful legis- 
lature in the world, Mr. Eisen- 
hower has been astonishingly 
successful. The good that he has 
accomplished has been brought 
about by his popularity, and in 
some instances by an innate sense 
of honesty that has served him 
better, perhaps, than would have 
the political experience he 
lacked.” 


Roscoe Drummond, Washing- 
ton correspondent of the New 
York Herald Tribune, has said: 
“This has been an extraordinari- 
ly productive Congress. As much 
ignificant legislation has been 
gut on the statute books during 
this session of Congress as during 
ny comparable two-year period 
in recent years and more than 
most.” 


An Unusual Situation 


Before taking up specific issues 
t is important to emphasize the 
act that the record briefly re- 
iewed above does not really de- 
ne a strictly partisan position. 
s Newsweek has said of the 


83rd Congress: “The nonparti- 
san truth was this: The Demo- 
crats, by and large, had been 
quicker than most of the Repub- 
licans to back the President on 
foreign aid, on liberalized trade, 
and on similar measures in keep- 
ing with the spirit of the New 
Deal. The Republicans had given 
the President greater support 
on tax reductions, tax reform, 
amendment of the Atomic En- 
ergy Act to give private industry 
a share in the development of 
nuclear power, and similar meas- 
ures designed to encourage pri- 
vate enterprise. Several issues, 
such as the farm program, had 
cut party lines to ribbons.” 
These facts have given rise to 
such bitter pleasantries as the 
Democratic jibe about Eisenhow- 
er’s need of a Democratic Con- 
gress in order to get his most 
important policies written into 
law. The circumstances of Mr. 
Eisenhower’s election continue to 
be politically influential today. 
It was a personal victory more 
than the decisive triumph of a 
political party. The current cam- 
paign, therefore, has a touch of 
paradox in that, while the party 
in power has to stand on its rec- 
ord, individual candidates must 
stand before their constituencies 
on their own feet, which in many 
cases have walked off the Admin- 
istration’s platform. The fact 
that the President’s prestige is 
still high, as the opinion polls 
show, requires many candidates 
to offer convincing evidence that 
they are his men even while de- 
fending their desertion from the 


ranks in crucial battles. 

Perhaps this confused situa- 
tion is, in part at least, the cause 
of the apparent apathy of the 
voters. In general, candidates for 
renomination have been success- 
ful. For many years it has been 
almost an axiom that in the “off- 
years,” that is, when a president 
was not to be chosen, the party 
out of power gains strength in 
Congress. This is presumably 
due chiefly to the fact that the 
supporters of an Administration 
are less strongly motivated to 
vote than are its opponents, who 
are eager to register their dis- 
approval. This factor is likely to 
be influential this fall. 


What Voters Are Saying 


A recent Gallup poll produced 
some rather startling results con- 
cerning the issues that voters, Re- 
publican and Democratic, regard 
as most important. Roscoe Drum- 
mond has summed them up: 

“The foremost Democratic ar- 
gument was unemployment and 
the next most cited issue was the 
Republican farm policy. ‘The 
foremost Republican argument 
was ending the Korean War and 
the next most cited argument 
was the reduction of taxes. 

“But what happened to the 
Communist issue? ‘The answer is 
that it isn’t there. The answer 
is that it was cited so rarely that 
it does not rank anywhere among 
either of the groups of five Demo- 
cratic and Republican issues 
which the voters themselves con- 
sider the most important. 

“What has apparently hap- 


-of Senator McCarthy’s influence, , 
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pened is that public opinion has 
decided that Communists-1n-gov- 
ernment is not a major issue re- 
gardless of what the politicians 
say about it.” 

To the extent that this poll is 
a true gauge of voters’ attitudes 
it bears out the President’s early 
prediction that communist infil- 
tration would not be a major 
campaign issue. ‘To all who have 


been greatly concerned over the | 


spread of mccarthyism (see Sep- | 
tember Social Action) this is re-. 
assuring. ‘Iwo reasons for it read- : 
ily come to mind: (1) the waning } 


pointed up by the tendency of: 
candidates to keep aloof from\ 
him; (2) the vigorous, sustained, , 
and systematic efforts of the Ad-- 
ministration to root out commu-- 
nist influence, wherever found.. 


The real issue in this connection, , 
from an ethical viewpoint, is thatt 
of civil liberty and respect for: 
individual citizens—and, in con-- 
sequence, the maintenance off 
public morale. 

A striking feature of the situa-- 
tion is the fact that foreign pol- 
icy, admittedly all important—- 
even a life-and-death matter— 
seems to figure only to a minort 
degree. This is due, apparently,. 
to a number of factors, chief! 
among which are the fact that the: 
Administration has followed in‘ 
large part the foreign policy laid’ 
down by the preceding Demo- 
cratic regimes, and the further 
fact that no clear alternative to 
existing policies has up to this 
time been formulated. The col4 
lapse of EDC, which at this writ+ 


ing has just stunned the West 
(though it was foreseen by the 
well-informed) before the shock 
of the Southeast Asia debacle had 
been absorbed, is forcing Sec- 
retary Dulles’ “agonizing reap- 
praisal” of our foreign policy and, 
politically speaking, much may 
happen before the campaign is 
over. 


Lippmann on Foreign Policy 


Walter Lippmann, renewing 
his column on August 31 after a 
summer interval, says that the 
process of reappraisal is already 
indicated by a “change in... 
posture” on the part of the State 
Department. What we Ameri- 
cans are having to do is not 
“pleasing to our pride,” he says, 
but may be “good for our souls.” 
Here is his cold analysis: 


“The time came when in In- 
do-China a hard choice had to be 
made. Were the French to sur- 
render Tonkin where they were 
defeated and in grave peril; or 
were we to go to war in Tonkin, 
a war which meant a war with 
China? Any one listening to the 
words spoken by the President, 
the Vice-President, the Secretary 
of State and all the many part- 
time secretaries of state in Con- 
gress, would have been sure that 
the decision would be for war. 
But any one looking at the budg- 
et, the tax bill, the military cut- 
backs, the de-activized divisions, 
the redeployment and the disen- 
gagement of American forces, 
had to predict that the decision 
would be not to intervene. 


1] 


“It was embarrassing to eat the 
big words. But it would have 
been many times more embar- 
rassing to explain to the voters 
that first we had reduced our 
forces and then we had involved 
ourselves in a war.” 


The “new diplomatic look” in- 
cludes a reappraisal of the pol- 
icy of “containment” inherited 
from the Truman administration 
(ruthlessly analyzed by Mr. Lipp- 
mann when it was first elabo- 
rated) and also of the Dulles pol- 
icy of “liberation.” We are forced 
to exchange, for the present, at 
least —as President Eisenhower 
has recently intimated—the role 
of leadership for that of partner- 
ship. 

These considerations help to 
explain why foreign policy, 
though no whit less important, 
has become a less clearly defined 
political issue. Senator Know- 
land, to be sure, is crusading for 
a showdown that might lead to 
all-out war. 


Voice of Experience 


Among our correspondents is 
an astute observer and former 
publisher —a Republican with 
political experience—who offers 
these comments on foreign pol- 
icy as an issue in the campaign: 

“The thinking part of the vot- 
ing population will be influenced 
largely by what has been done 
and is likely to be done in the 
field of our foreign relationships. 
Here the Administration is not 
on such sure ground... . 

“The Korean War was ended 


without any credit to us. The 
blame for this was largely passed, 
in popular thinking, to the Tru- 
man administration under which 
it began and was largely waged. 
The mistakes, while usually bi- 
partisan, were officially the gov- 
ernment’s and the public has 
placed the blame on Democratic 
shoulders—not fair but practical, 
politically speaking. 

“There had been under Roose- 
velt a bipartisan foreign policy. 
This had deteriorated under 
Truman and Candidate Eisen- 
hower promised to revive it. His 
efforts have not been completely 
successful and that fact may be 
used against him by the ‘intellec- 
tuals’ during the pre-election 
days.ee: 

“International trade instead of 
aid appeals to some people, but 
again they are a small minority. 
Easier trade with foreign coun- 
tries should be an issue but it is 
doubttul if the President’s own 
views on the subject are popular. 
The pendulum has been swing- 
ing toward internationalism for 
a long time. There may well be a 
swing in the other direction for 
a while. If so, the President’s re- 
cent actions in several trade cases 
will be popular and will carry 
with them a deal of voting sup- 
port for Republican candidates. 
Of course, such steps as raising 
the tariff on Swiss watches may 
indicate that a new policy in- 
tended to encourage trade be- 
tween neutrals and West Euro- 
pean countries and the Commu- 
nist areas is to be developed to a 
point where the former will not 


miss our trade or be unduly af- 
fected by such tariff walls. At all 
events they will be minor infiu- 
ences in the fall elections. 

“Foreign aid is becoming more 
and more unpopular and it may 
... play a small part in districts 
or regions where the old isola- 
tionism was strong.” 


About the Swiss Watches 


These comments point up the 
difference between ethical issues 
as such and ethical campaign 
issues in terms of actuality. To 
many of us it can seem no less 
than tragic that the political for- 
tunes of a great nation are pur- 
sued with so little reference to 
the effect of its policies on smaller 
nations. Fortune says in its Sep- 
tember issue: | 

“President Eisenhower's deci- 
sion to raise the tariff on Swiss 
watches—in some cases back to. 
the Smoot - Hawley level — was 
widely interpreted in Europe as 
proof that he had capitulated to) 
the protectionist wing of the Re-- 
publican party. Ironically, it was, 
during the same week that Con-- 
gress began discussing more bil-- 
lions for foreign aid that Eisen-- 
hower acted. This prompted the: 
Financial Times of London to 
quip that the U.S. was still stub-- 
bornly determined to pursue aj 
policy of ‘aid not trade.’ ” } 

A Swiss writer in the Manches-- 
ter Guardian a few weeks ago) 
said: 

“It is obvious that the impor-- 
tance of the American business: 
interests to be protected by the: 


increased tariff rates is in no pro- 
portion to the importance of the 
watch industry for Switzerland. 
This typical Swiss export industry 
is being punished without any 
regard to the fact that this very 
source of income made it possi- 
ble for Switzerland to buy goods 
freely in the United States. . 
“What, in the face of this de- 
cision, are all those European 
countries to think which suffer 
from a so-called dollar gap and 
are constantly being admonished 
by the United States to earn 
more dollars through their own 
efforts, through an increase of 
their productivity, and through 
an increased effort to compete in 
the difficult American market?” 
Yet how many voters will be 
thinking about such matters on 
November second? Indeed, it is 
doubtful that much serious 
thought is being given even to 
economic issues of the more com- 
plicated sort. James Reston, writ- 
ing in the New York Times about 
the President’s recent speech in 
Springfield, Il., said: 
“The things the politicians 
and the newspapers and com- 
mentators are talking about are 
not always, or even generally, the 
things the people are talking 
about. When the President talked 
about ending the war in Ko- 
rea and maintaining prosperity 
..., he had their attention and 
their enthusiasm. But when he 
launched into an oblique attack 
on Senator Douglas for predict- 
ing a depression—the point that 
interested the reporters — the 
crowd didn’t seem to know what 
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Senator Douglas had been pre- 
dicting or even to know that the 
President had Mr. Douglas in 
mind.” 


“Prosperity” 


For many decades the business 
barometer has been a basic fac- 
tor in election forecasting. The 
question is, what impression will 
the voters have of the business 
outlook and how valid will it be? 
Referring to the President’s opti- 
mistic account of the economic 
situation the Pittsburgh Post- 
Gazette said: “We are glad to 
hear it. The timing of this opti- 
mistic announcement, however, 
was not too fortunate. On its 
heels came reports that the Great 
Lakes Steel Corporation will lay 
off 1,000 workers Sunday and 
that employes of the Studebaker 
Corporation have agreed to take 
a pay cut so the company can 
continue to make cars.” 

The Wall Street Journal, un- 
der the caption “Dangers in Op- 
timism,” said: 

“Going back a year, one will 
find some predictions of dire eco- 
nomic upsets from economists 
both here and in Europe. Events 
have proved these wide of the 
mark. Even the more moderate 
forecasts of recession have not 
been fulfilled. 

“Nevertheless, we think there 
is room to doubt the advisability 
of too frequent statements from 
Washington officials on the state 
of the economy. 

“These statements must al- 
ways have an optimistic tone 
whether or not the optimism is. 


justified. One can scarcely imag- 
ine the President, the Secretary 
of the Treasury or the Secretary 
of Commerce publicly expressing 
an opinion which could be 
summed up that ‘things are quite 
bad.’ Indeed, such a statement 
would be irresponsible for it 
would have a destructive effect.” 

An important feature of the 
situation would seem to be the 
discrepancy between the business 
index and the employment in- 
dex. The current figure for un- 
employment is close to 5 per cent 
of the working population. One 
of the characteristic features of 
the period in which we are living 
is the accelerated reduction in 
costs through “automatization’”’— 
a euphemism for laying off work- 
ers. A feature writer for the 
Washington Evening Star in a 
recent article deriding the pre- 
dictions of depression—which he 
refers to as “The Blight That 
Failed’’—says about automatiza- 
tion: “The push-button trend in 
industry, encouraged by the mak- 
ers of robot tools, has seeped 
down to the smaller manufac- 
turers. Even aluminum cup mak- 
ers and grenade makers have 
been investing in machines that 
step up output phenomenally 
without adding to labor costs.” 

In the long run the techno- 
logical trend has a way of taking 
care of itself, but the short run 
sometimes influences elections. 
In any case, the new Republican 
campaign slogan, ‘Peace, Prog- 
gress, and Prosperity,” has the 
elements of a psychological bull's 
eye. 
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The Tax Legislation Issue 

The former Speaker of thet 
House, Sam Rayburn, is quoted: 
in the press as saying that Con+ 
gress in the name of “stabilized! 
economy” has given “‘big-mon-+ 
eyed people handsome tax ad 
vantage over the people who 
earn income by toil.” This state-+ 
ment—toned down a bit in word+ 
ing perhaps——may be taken ass 
embodying the essence of the op+ 
position to the Administration) 
on the tax question. The issue is: 
really not one of fact but one of 
philosophy. The U.S. News andi 
World Report headed its articles 
discussing the new law, “Billions: 
Freed for Business Growth.” Pri- 
vate enterprise, it is stated, isi 
given a “big boost”; billions of 
dollars more are now tax-free fort 
business expansion and improve- 
ment. However, it is at onces 
stated that the new investmentss 
now made possible will benefit! 
not only stockholders and man-: 
agement but workers as well. 

The philosophy underlying: 
this view is that business willl 
never thrive, nor will jobs be se- 
cure, until much more adequate: 
incentive is given to enterprise: 
than has been given in recentt 
years. It is a moot question, since: 
the enormous growth of produc. 
tive enterprise under a postwar} 
high-tax regime seems to give: 
little in the way of supporting: 
data for the claim that business: 
is suffering seriously from ai 
dearth of risk capital. But, be-. 
yond doubt, the business com- 
munity is, on the whole, con- 
vinced that it has been grievously | 
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hampered by taxation. Hence 
business hails a tax policy that is 
“geared to the idea that strength- 
ening private enterprise” is the 
‘Way to secure “more jobs, rising 
activity, higher standards of liv- 
ing.” Business is cheered by the 
prospect of billions in “write- 
offs” under the liberal provision 
in the new law for amortizing 
new equipment. Thus taxes will 
be saved by investing in new 
plant and machinery. 

Life magazine thinks that 
“Treasury Boss George Hum- 
phrey has made a good start at 
whacking through [government 
underbrush] in the new tax bill 
signed by President Eisenhower 
.. . which retains most of the 
reforms Humphrey had _ pro- 
posed. As the first complete over- 
haul of the nation’s cumbersome, 
crazy-quilt tax structure in 79 
years, it is also a departure in tax 
philosophy. It abandons the no- 
tion that taxes are a punitive 
weapon. Its own philosophy is to 
encourage ‘initiative, enterprise 
and production’ by all segments 
of the society and thus insure a 
growing and dynamic economy.” 

A contrary view is held by 
those who wanted more tax re- 
duction in the lower brackets. 
Here again, more than special 
group interest is involved, though 
such interest is always a factor in 
politics. The appeal is to a con- 
sumer-oriented economics, with 
emphasis on purchasing power, 
on the ground that unless the 
mass of the population is able to 
spend on a large scale there can 
be no prosperity for anybody. 
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This position was widely accept- 
ed during the Democratic re- 
gime. The basic importance of 
purchasing power is beyond ques- 
tion. The issue is one of priority 
between spending and capital ac- 
cumulation. 

To interpret an issue of this 
sort in simple terms of greed 
versus social concern, or of the 
“haves” versus the “have nots” is 
to oversimplify and obscure it. 
Warm-hearted people and hard- 
boiled people are found on both 
sides of the argument. 


The Labor Issue 


The focal point of controversy 
over labor legislation is, of course, 
the Taft-Hartley Act, which the 
President had hoped to modify 
but about which nothing deci- 
sive has been done. And the crux 
of the matter is what labor calls 
union security and management 
is disposed to call union: domi- 
nation. The crucial question, 
which does not get itself posed 
as a definite issue, would seem 
to be how labor’s effort, through 
union shop agreements, to in- 
fluence the “labor market’ can 
be effectually related to respon- 
sibility for maintaining high 
standards of work and a whole- 
some group discipline. Resent- 
ment over the Administration’s 
failure to come through with a 
revision of Taft-Hartley is likely 
to be a factor in what is called 
(with questionable accuracy) the 
“labor vote,” but it is doubt- 
ful that much discriminating 
thought is being given to it by 
the voters. 


Farm Price Supports 

The level of farm price sup- 
ports is without doubt a major 
issue in some areas. Adlai Steven- 
son put the matter bluntly in his 
speech on August 28. He quoted 
from Mr. Eisenhower’s campaign 
speech made in Brookings, S. D.: 

“The Republican party is 
pledged to the sustaining of the 
90 per cent parity price support, 
and it is pledged even more than 
that to helping the farmer obtain 
his full parity, 100 per cent par- 
ity, with the guarantee in the 
price support of 90.” 

This, Mr. Stevenson said, was 
“hard to misunderstand’’—refer- 
ring to the Republican conten- 
tion that the President’s position 
had been misinterpreted. Every- 
body knows, of course, that the 
mortality of campaign promises 
is high, regardless of party; which 
is less a commentary on integrity, 
perhaps, than on the lack of po- 
litical realism. Moreover, the re- 
sult of price supports in enor- 
mous wasted surpluses under the 
eyes of hungry millions is an ad- 
mitted scandal—a fact which may 
account for the sudden and im- 
pressive change in Secretary Ben- 
son’s prestige. Yet the cold politi- 
cal facts remain. 


One of our correspondents has 
offered this interpretation of the 
apparent change in the Presi- 
dent’s position. Mr. Eisenhower, 
he says, “was taken up onto a 
mountain-top by the leaders of 
the Grange and American Farm 
Bureau Federation and con- 
vinced that the American farmer 
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had had a change of heart and} 
was no longer selfishly interested | 
in high prices supported at 90) 
per cent of parity by the taxpay-- 
ers of the country. This view was} 
strengthened by the many state> 
and local bodies which passed| 
the strongest kind of resolutions; 
favoring a ‘free market’ and at 
hands-off policy on the part of! 
government. The truly agrarian} 
attitude through the years has} 
been one of personal freedom 
and initiative. 


“Yet, as a matter of fact, the} 
farmer in this country has always } 
been heavily subsidized by gov-- 
ernment. In the very beginning; 
he was given cheap land at either ° 
very small cost or free for its; 
homesteading. The protective: 
tariff aided him for three genera- 
tions. Railroads were encouraged | 
to build means of transporting; 
his products to the eastern mar-- 
kets. Costs were kept down for’ 
him by means of heavy mail sub-- 
sidies. The only way in which he: 
had a ‘free market’ was in lack. 
of any government controls. He} 
could do as he wished, plant: 
what he wished and sell where: 
and when he wished. At heart he» 
really wanted to return to this. 
type of untrammelled produc. 
tion and selling with a continua-- 
tion of price supports on the old 


basis. 


“However, when conditions, 
made it necessary, under the law, 
to submit the question of price’ 
support reduction or a return to: 
allocation of acreage, the wheat. 
farmers voted in 1953 and again» 


in 1954 for the allotments with 
90 per cent parity supports. That 
the majority was much smaller 
in 1954 than in the previous year 
may or may not have significance 
in a political evaluation.” 


On such a view of the matter 
the President’s fight for flexible 
price supports wears an aspect of 
courage. No doubt the New York 
Herald Tribune spoke for many 
Americans when it said concern- 
ing this issue: 

“The proposition is simply 
that this country’s agriculture 
should not keep on producing 
price - propped surpluses which 
become increasingly unmanage- 
able. The aim is to achieve a 
better balance between produc- 
tion and consumption, to pro- 
vide better markets and to lead 
the way toward fewer controls. 
ensible people have long recog- 
nized the wisdom of flexible sup- 
orts—that sooner or later the 
tep toward diminished subsidy 
ad to be taken.” 


Nevertheless, indignation is in- 
vitable over falling farm prices 
hich are not reflected in con- 
umer prices for food. 


The Housing ‘Scandals’’ 


Do the “windfall profits” ac- 
ruing to private builders under 
he federal housing program con- 
titute a campaign issue? The 
rogram was inherited, of course, 
rom a Democratic Administra- 
ion. It represented a great effort 
o meet a housing shortage and 
‘prime the pump” for private 
onstruction of homes. A noted 
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housing expert has said of the 
program: “It is the whole pat- 
tern built up since 1935 under 
which government underwrites 
the risk of private enterprise, 
which in turn strives for the con- 
tinuation of federal benefits 
through harnessing the adminis- 
trative, political and legislative 
bodies into its interest.” 


The heart of it is in Section 
608 of the Federal Housing Act, 
providing for government insur- 
ance of private construction proj- 
ects up to 90 per cent of the esti- 
mated cost. The Wall Street 
Journal has thus described the 


“windfall” feature in an edi- 
torial: 
“A construction company 


would be formed and applica- 
tions made for F.H.A. - insured 
mortgages. Frequently the govy- 
ernment officials would guaran- 
tee a mortgage loan much larger 
than the actual cost of construc- 
tion without any provision for 
the return of loan funds that 
were in excess of actual costs. 
Thus this excess money could be, 
and often was, split up among 
the promoters of the project. 

“In one case which recently 
came to public attention the 
sponsors paid in a total of only 
$13,000 for capital stock, received 
government-guaranteed loans for 
$8.8 million, spent $6.6 million 
in construction costs and had left 
over some $2.2 million in un- 
spent funds which they then di- 
vided up. 

“This situation came about be- 
cause the government, wanting 


housing in a hurry, took nearly 
all of the risk attached to the 
projects. Under the guise of guar- 
anteeing mortgages it actually 
guaranteed the builders’ profits.” 


The Catholic weekly, Com- 
monweal, in an article on “The 
Housing Scandal,” cited the fol- 
lowing case, on the authority of 
a government official: 


“A builder would receive a 
loan of $8,380,500 on an esti- 
mated project. The actual cost 
would be $3,890,871.13. The 
“windfall” to the dealer—would 
be $4,489,628.87. The result was 
astronomical profit-taking on the 
part of private construction com- 
Paniesy... = 


“One subsidiary aspect of this 
kind of deal was that the tenants 
were charged rents on the basis 
of the estimated, and not the 
actual, cost. How many millions 
of dollars in excess rents were 
charged is impossible to calcu- 
late. Yet, this multi-million dol- 
lar business was not in violation 
of federal law.” 


Now, here is a record for which 
the Republican Administration 
cannot be held responsible. Its 
relevance to the present political 
situation is indirect, but it is b 
no means slight. Concluding the 
editorial quoted above The Wall 
Street Journal declared that 
“whenever the Federal govern- 
ment puts itself—and its purse— 
where it doesn’t belong usually 
the result is that the government 
gets in even deeper. And we 
know that the deals the govern- 
ment complains about could 
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never have been made under the: 
safeguards private firms erectt 
about their own funds.” Yett 
these scandals were executed by; 
private business with public con-: 
nivance. The Commonweal writ-: 
er wonders “if there might nott 
be similar revelations some day; 
from the Atomic Energy Com-: 
mission if a public monopoly isi 
guaranteed to private—and profit 
making—business.” 


But this gets us into the nextt 
issue. 


Public and Private Power 


Seldom, probably, has an ima 
portant issue required such a 
confusing combination of words: 
for the mere statement of what 
it is about as has the Dixon-Yateg: 
contract. It is the most publicized 
feature, since the Senate filibustem 
in July, of the issue over public 
and private power production} 
Here is the result of the New 
York Times’ attempt at a factuaa 
statement: 


“The controversy centers about 
an order from the Presidenti 
transmitted by the Bureau of thé 
Budget, directing the A.E.C. ta 
negotiate a contract with a power 
combine known as the Dixon) 
Yates group, for construction 01 
a $107,000,000 steam generating 
plant at West Memphis, Arki 
This plant would feed 600,000 
kilowatts of power into thé 
T.V.A. system, to replace a simi 
ilar amount of power T.V.A. prot 
vides for the A.E.C. plant @i 
Paducah, Ky. The purpose is te 
relieve T.V.A. of the A.E.C. loaa 


and thus allow it to meet grow- 
ing demands in the region with- 
out the need for new appropria- 
tions for generating plants.” 

It seems to boil down to this: 
In keeping with the general phi- 
losophy of the Administration, 
the President took occasion to 
substitute private for public pro- 
duction of power to the extent 
covered by this contract with two 
private power companies. T.V.A. 
is widely regarded as a symbol 
of public development of natural 
resources at its best. The Author- 
ity has contended that the con- 
tract ordered executed by the 
President will cost the taxpayers 
an additional $140 million. The 
omission of the usual competi- 
tive bidding is a subordinate 
issue, but one calling for expla- 
nation. A special correspondent 
of the New York Times, sum- 
ming the matter up in political 
terms on September 4, wrote: 

“Perhaps unwittingly, Messrs. 
Dixon and Yates have become 
the hyphenated symbol of a cam- 
paign issue that brings into sharp 
focus one of the fundamental 
differences between the Republi- 
can Administration of Dwight 
Eisenhower and its New Deal- 


‘Fair Deal predecessors. 


“The issue turns on the future 
of the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity: Whether it shall be allowed 
to grow and meet the expanded 
power needs of the seven-state 
area it serves or whether it must 
stop where it is and let private 
enterprise make up the energy 
deficit, at higher cost to the con- 
sumers of the valley.” 
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Civil Liberties 


The real issue over control of 
subversives is, of course, one of 
civil liberty. Whatever merit 
there may have been in the issue 
of “softness toward communists” 
within the government is now 
history. Indeed, the scramble in 
the Senate for pre-eminence in 
antl-communism, referred to ear- 
lier, has become a matter of un- 
favorable comment on _ every 
hand. Concerning the outlawing 
of the Communist party a seri- 
ous question of constitutionality 
has been raised. A Washington 
dispatch to the New York Times 
said of the bill: 

“Available drafts of the final 
text of the measure were not 
complete and were confusing. 
The text that went to the White 
House was never available to the 
whole Congress nor to the press 
and public. There were piece- 
meal drafts of conflicting bills 
and amendments. The guiding 
drafts from which Congress 
worked in its drive for final pas- 
sage did not include some of the 
amendments that had been ap- 
proved.” 

The Chicago Daily News said 
editorially: 

“We have reached a sorry state 
of demoralization in Washington 
indeed if no member of Congress 
dares examine such a subject as 
this with a due regard for its 
effect as precedent on the liber- 
ties of all kinds of non-Commu- 
nist Americans for generations 
to come. 

“Liberalism, in its noble and 


historic sense, did not have one 
spokesman in the Senate last 
week. The self-styled Democratic 
liberals could think of no answer 
to their detractors except to out- 
do them in the sponsorship of 
repression.” 

Interestingly enough, with re- 
spect to the other subversive con- 
trol measures, the Times finds 
Congress more mindful of civil 
liberties than the Admiunistra- 
tion. In an editorial sharply criti- 
cizing the outlawing measure the 
Times said: 

“With the notable exception 
of this bill, however, the Admin- 
istration, through the Depart- 
ment of Justice, has shown itself 
less sensitive to the need for pro- 
tecting constitutional rights and 
civil liberties in Communist-con- 
trol legislation than has the Con- 
gress. For example, the President 
in his statement reviewing anti- 
Communist laws of the past ses- 
sion pointed with pride to the 
immunity bill; but this measure 

yas amended before passage to 
give to the federal courts the au- 
thority Mr. Brownell had sought 
for himself. The Administration 
bill depriving native-born Amer- 
ican Communists of citizenship 
was wisely changed by Congress 
to require commission of an 
overt act before it could take 
effect. "The Administration bill 
to permit wiretapping was, be- 
fore being shelved in the Senate, 
modified in the House to give 
the courts rather than the At- 
torney General final discretion.” 


But the provision in the law 
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for dealing with labor organiza- 
tions alleged to be communist- 
infiltrated is being bitterly criti- 
cized. Senator Lehman, of New 
York, during the debate on the 
measure on the Senate floor, 
summed the matter up thus: 


“It strikes me as exceedingly 
strange that the very members of 
this body who express the great- 
est distrust of Government and > 
of bureaucracy, in regard to 
measures designed to advance 
the welfare of working people, 
are the first to demand the inter- 
vention of Government by means 
of measures designed to restrict 
and control the activities of” 
working people. 

“The pending bill would give | 
to the Government, to the Attor- 
ney General, and to the Subver- | 
sive Activities Control Board, the © 
power and authority to decide } 
which unions are sound and pa-. 
triotic and which are Commu- : 
nist-infiltrated and hence should . 
be liquidated. What an awful 
power to vest in Governmen | 
Does this not smack of totalitari-- 
anism, of the very thing we fear’ 
and fight, struggle against, and 
hate?” 


We may conclude this section — 
with a few sentences from the» 
Alsops’ column on the subject in| 
the New York Herald Tribune: 


“The best comment on this. 
method of legislating was made» 
by the respected conservative : 
Democrat, Sen. Walter George. 
“They brought in a political bill,’ 


(Continued on page 25) 
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HE Social Action Committee 

of the Genesee Valley Asso- 
ciation (New York State) has had 
in 1954 a triple emphasis. First, 
it sponsors attendance of leaders 
in that area at seminars. It had 
representatives at the Church- 
men’s Washington Seminar and 
at the social action institutes at 
Framingham, Mass. Second, in 
support of the State Council of 
Churches’ migrant program, the 
Association committee sent to all 
hurches printed material on 
nigrants and recommendations 
or action by the local church. 
hird, the committee furnishes 
o each church a packet of four 
ieces that stimulate interest in 
ocial action and give church 
members help in getting started. 
Congratulations to the Gene- 
ee Valley Association committee 


The Workshop section is sent, 
with other helpful materials, to 
social action committees and to 
others on request in Congrega- 
tional Christian Churches. Is 
your social action committee on 
the mailing list? We'll be glad 


to add them if you will send us 
their names and. addresses. 
Council for Social Action 
289 Fourth Avenue 
New York 10, N.Y. 


on this excellent program! The 
members are Mrs. Paul E. Tan- 
ner, Chairman, Rev. James Ash- 
brook, Rev. Frank Carlson, and 
Mrs. Warner L. Carver. 


A Bie 1954 annual meeting of 

the First Congregational 
Church, Park Ridge, N.J., voted 
to create a social action commit- 
tee. With Burnham Matthews as 
chairman, the committee has 
four members-at-large and a rep- 
resentative of the Men’s Club, 
the Women’s Association, the 
Board of Deacons, and the Board 
of Trustees. The new committee 
has visited a migrant camp, called 
a meeting of the congregation to 
hear pro and con speakers on the 
New Jersey Bingo - Raffle issue, 
and helped to get canvassers for 
the new hospital ‘“‘so badly need- 
ed around here.” 


A Postcard Will Do It 


If a story in the Workshop 
on what a committee is doing 
arouses your special interest and 
you would like to get in touch 
with the local leaders for more 
information, we'll be glad to 
send you his, or her, address. A 
postcard to the C.S.A. will do it. 


Action in 


Ralph L. Holland, Secretary 
of the Indiana State Council of 
Churches, gets a deep bow for a 
series of workshops on the U.N. 
held in seven Indiana communi- 
ties, April 28 - May 4. Beginning 
at two o'clock in each place and 
ending with an evening meeting, 
sometimes with supper served, 
the workshops were a superb 
combination of addresses, discus- 
sion, visual aids, and display of 
printed materials. In one com- 
munity seniors in the High 
School who had been studying 
the U.N. presented an interest- 
ing symposium. In addition to 
Dr. Holland, who for six days 
spared neither himself nor his 


Something to Do 


If your committee has never 
tried to persuade a local or state 
social action leader to get the 
rich educational experience of at- 
tending a national seminar you 
have something you can work 
on right now. The annual in- 
terdenominational Churchmen’s 
Washington Seminar will be 
held February 15-18. Since our 
churches are assigned only thirty 
places in this seminar, we must 
put the main emphasis on the 
attendance of persons in posi- 
tions of leadership—local, Asso- 
ciation, State. Spend a little time 
making a list of persons who 
might be persuaded to go. The 
C.S.A. has a small amount of 
scholarship money to help with 


ae 


Indiana 


car, the leaders were Dr. Barton} 
Hunter, Dr. A. William Loos, , 
Dr. James A. Crain, and Herman 
Reissig—three leaders being pres-- 
ent at each workshop. An ‘attrac. 
tively printed program helped to) 
advertise the meetings. 

The secret of success in such ai 
series, in addition to careful over-: 
all planning, is in finding a local] 
chairman who will really work att 
getting people there. As with) 
most social action meetings, elo- 
quent announcements and _ theg 
best printed publicity are not 
very effective unless accompanied: 
by a lot of invitations given facet 
to face or by telephone. 


the expenses. Write to Ray Gib; 
bons about it. 


Washington Packets: Under 
this general title, the CSA makee 
available packets dealing with 
topics of current interest. Ea¢ll 
contains a discussion outline anc 
materials giving varying points 
of view. The schedule for this 
year includes: 


| 
Crisis in Education (November ) 


Fair Play and Congressional Inves 
tigations (December ) 


The National Problem of Menta 
Care (January ) 
The packets are planned so tha: 
only one is required for a grouy 
discussion. Send your order te 
the CSA, enclosing 50¢ for each 
packet desired. 


Using the October Social Action 


The main article in this issue, 
“Issues in the Congressional Elec- 
tions,” lends itself easily to group 
discussion. Let the leader select 
a few of the issues discussed, as- 
sign them to members of the 
group and then, under the pre- 
pared leading of one person, let 
the group decide if this is a real 
issue, if the article has adequately 
described it and, not least, what 
the attitude and action of a 
Christian might be. In connec- 
tion with the discussion it would 
be an excellent idea to get in 
touch with your Congressman. 
It would also be a good move to 
put a copy of this issue in the 
hands of your local editor and 
other leaders of public opinion. 
n sum, a careful and wide use 
f this article could help all of 
is to vote more intelligently in 
Jovember. 


Ernest Johnson’s opening edi- 
orial contains a sentence that 
ould be the subject of an eve- 
ing’s discussion. He says (sec- 
nd paragraph): “It is also true 
hat issues of great social mo- 
nent are commonly determined 
y considerations that the elec- 
orate tends to regard as morally 
neutral.”’ To the editor of the 
Vorkshop, this seems one of the 
ost 1mportant truths Christians 
eed to learn. We usually say 
hristians should interest them- 
Ives in politics when a moral 
sue is involved. In the liquor 
affic and gambling the moral 
sue is obvious. But Dr. Johnson 
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is quite right in saying that mat- 
ters of the deepest importance to 
all of us are often involved in 
debates and legislation that do 
not, on the surface, have any- 
thing to do with religion and 
morals. He then goes on to say 
that one of the first tasks of 
Christian education is to point 
out that many questions we de- 
scribe as “purely political”—and 
therefore not worthy of our spe- 
cial attention—are in fact ethical. 
Indeed, they may be even more 
important from the Christian 
point of view than some of the 
more obviously “moral” issues. 
It would be an interesting exer- 
cise to take a series of political 
issues—perhaps those enumerated 
in the main article—and ask our- 
selves in what way and to what 
degree Christian purposes are in- 
volved. We might end by discov- 
ering that, outside of a few tech- 
nical questions, there isn’t much 
in government that does not 
either help or hinder the good 
“life 


Supplementary Reading 

Influences in the 1954 Mid- 
Term Elections, by Louis H. 
Bean. 25¢ a copy from the Pub- 
lic Affairs Institute, 312 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, S.E., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Roll Call on the 83rd Con- 
gress. Individual voting records 
of Senators and Congressmen 
on selected key issues. 10¢ a 
copy from the CSA, 289 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10. 


Dilemma for Statesmen 


What do you think about the 
collapse of plans for the Euro- 
pean Defense Community (E.D. 
C.)? Here are two considerations. 
Virst, the rejection of the plan 
by the French Assembly is not 
just another example of the un- 
reliability of the French. And the 
whole blame cannot be put on 
communist influence. The pow- 
erful German Social Democratic 
Party is terribly afraid of rearm- 
ing Germany, even under inter- 
national control. The French 
people are terribly afraid of a 
Germany rearmed; you would be 
too if you had lived through the 
German occupation of France. 
But, more than that, many Eu- 
ropeans share with many Ameri- 
cans the conviction that in the 
strugele against communism we 
have been putting too much em- 
phasis.on military resistance. It 
is dawning on more and more 
people that, as a rule, commu- 
nism doesn’t have a chance where 
social conditions are reasonably 
satisfactory. They think, with 


some justification, that the U.S3 
does not see this clearly because 
the social situation in this coun 
try is, comparatively speaking, soc 
good. So, they say: “Oh, the 
E.D.C. is important but not as 
important as Washington thinkss 
Let’s spend a little more energy: 
and money on education anc 
medicine and better wages!” 
Second, the above is a weighty 
argument but before we become 
too complacent about letting uf] 
on plans for military defense we 
might ask ourselves if this isn’’ 
just what the communists wantt 
let the free nations decide there 
is no real invasion threat anc 
then we'll have a better chance 
For if communism thrives on soe 
cial discontent, it also depend! 
on the threat of arms and the uss 
of arms. Let’s not fool ourselves 
about that! Hence the title oc 
these paragraphs. For respons 
ble statesmen this is a real dil 
lemma. They need our sober 
balanced thinking—not hot ad 
monitions to do one or the other 


More Institutes 


The C.S.A. office is alive with 
“Forward!” plans. Among them: 
the active preparation of at least 
18 one-day area social action in- 
stitutes—from Maine to Califor- 
nia—starting in late October. 
The dates are still too tentative 
to be announced. We can say 
that they are to be sponsored by 
state committees, will be inten- 
sive one-day training institutes, 
and will be led by at least two 


| 
members of the national staff 
assisted by local leaders. Thi 
plan includes a meeting of thi 
State Committee as a part a 
each institute. Taking the C.S.A 
program entire, it looks as i 
there would be enough “gras 
roots” stuff to cover the Sahan 
Desert. We in the national offic 
are finding social action mor 
exhilarating than ever. We hop, 
you are. 
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Issues (Continued from page 20) 


aid George, ‘so we just put a 
ittle more politics into it.’ 

“As to the politics of the mat- 
er, there can be little doubt. But 
t is hard to forget the remark- 
ble debate on this very issue 
etween Harold Stassen and 
homas E. Dewey in the Oregon 
rimary of 1948. The more re- 
ent debates in the Senate and 
ouse do not disclose any effec- 
ive answers to the arguments 
x0v. Dewey then offered, against 
his measure that the Congress 
as now so eagerly passed.” 

It seems reasonable to suppose 
vat the odd role played by the 
emocrats in this matter is—in 
art, at least—traceable to the 
thless “twenty years of treason” 
large which had been hurled at 
eir party. 


Less Ponderable Issues 


Walter Lippmann has_ said 
at a major issue is the invasion 
f the executive sphere by the 
gislative branch of the federal 
overnment. This was drama- 
zed by the struggle over the 
ricker Resolution. It is a vital 
atter, but perhaps too intangt- 
le to be grasped by many voters 
1 the heat of a campaign. 

“States’ rights” seems to have 
en resurrected as a_ political 
sue, but not as a matter of po- 
tical philosophy. Rather, it ap- 
ars to be what Governor Shiv- 
s and his Texas followers are 
ying: “Our state comes first 
ith us.” With millions of voters 
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even the most important national 
issues are apprehended only as 
they are screened through local 
and regional interests. This is 
true of foreign aid, of tariff ad- 
justments, of the scandal of food 
surpluses in a half-hungry world 
—even of expenditures for na- 
tional defense. 


Some elections will doubtless 
turn on such irrelevant factors as 
personal idolatry and_ personal 
hatred. Certainly the causes of 
victory and defeat will usually be 
multiple, a web difficult to un- 
tangle. Yet this very complexity 
invites an effort to tip the scales 
on the side of reason and of jus- 
tice: 


Campaign Ethics 


The “Code of Fair Campaign 
Practices” agreed to by the na- 
tional party chairmen is at least 
an indication of some degree of 
ethical awareness of a rather bad 
situation. We Americans are ac- 
customed to rough campaigning, 
and it is perhaps safe to say that 
political consciences, regardless 
of party affiliation, are elastic 
when votes are being sought. 
One ethical issue, however, has 
emerged with especial force in 
this campaign which calls for 
mention. Indeed it has been in 
evidence ever since Mr. Eisen- 
hower was nominated. The issue 
is commonly defined as a choice 
between principle and expe- 
diency. Specifically, Mr. Eisen- 
hower has been sharply taken 


to task for not breaking with 
leaders in his party who quite 
obviously are no friends of his 
policies. On the other hand, any 
intimation from the White House 
that the President intends to be 
“choosy” in bestowing his sup- 
port on Republican candidates 
evokes criticism. Thus David 
Lawrence, in his column: 


“Why should the President re- 
fuse to indorse any member of 
the Republican party in either 
house who is up for election? 
Does he think he can accomplish 
the enactment of his legislative 
proposals if, because of the de- 
feat of perhaps only one Repub- 
lican Representative and one 
Republican Senator, the control 
of both houses should pass to the 
Democratic party? Would Mr. 
Eisenhower prefer to come as a 
suppliant to the Majority Leader 
of the House and the Majority 
Leader of the Senate when both 
are Democrats, and ask them to 
enact his program?” 


The obvious rejoinder from 
the “liberal” viewpoint is that if 
the President takes seriously his 
middle-of-the-road mandate his 


“support” in Congress is no) 
partisan and the election of som 
Republican regulars would be: 
menace to his program, and tl! 
defeat of some Democrats likh 
wise. 

Yet the moral issue is mar 
festly not so simple as many mak 
it out to be. The business of: 
political party is to win power > 
it can and then to govern. Poli 
cal effectiveness requires a mg 
jority to implement party ck 
signs. To a high degree, “rege 
larity” is essential to legislatri 
success. It is a rule of politid 
says James Reston, that “a po 
ticlan never antagonizes an 
group of voters in an electic 
year—if he can avoid it.” Tha 
is an “iffy” proposition. His coc 
science must decide if and whe 
he cannot avoid treating som 
of his regulars as “expendable 
Is it not essentially the same wii 
a conscientious minister who he 
a sharply divided session, vestir 
or official board? : 

The hairbreadth margin © 
support which the a 
in Congress aggravates his prot 
lem—and no doubt often inte 
sifies his misery. . 


if 


Letters from Some Church Leaders 


We may now return to our 
correspondents and quote, by 
way of pointing up the issues we 
have sought in some measure to 
clarify, the letters we solicited 
concerning the election. 


A western university president: 
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“First, on the internationt 
scene, is of course the questid 
of how we shall deal with wor 
communism, particularly Russ 
and Red China. Personally, I a 
convinced that we cannot me 
the challenge of communism 


} policy of appeasement or re- 
reat but that a strong, well- 
med, unified, and hence confi- 
lent America is the only thing 
vhich communism will respect. 

. The second basic issue is the 
Mernal one, and it is empha- 
ized by the various Congres- 
ional hearings conducted dur- 
ig this past year. Again, it is the 
esult of our concern with com- 
unism, although this time of 
n internal nature. The McCar- 
vy hearings and similar activi- 
ies point up to the basic prob- 
m: Shall we, in seeking to pre- 
rve our freedom by destroying 
1ose who would undermine it 
-om within, adopt means to that 
nd which, in the final analysis, 
ill destroy the very thing which 
Seseck to preserve? .. . Thus, 
fm] return, as I see it, to the 
roblem of education. Education 
ust do far more than transmit 
nowledge and intellectual skill 
our young people. It must 
Iso emphasize that much abused 
nd misused word—character. .. . 
e all know that evil has been 
racticed by men who are intel- 
ctually brilliant, because they 
ck character and the will to 
se their knowledge properly. If 
e are even to hope to succeed 
our task of educating men and 
omen for a free society, we dare 
ot overlook this, because only 
en and women of character are 
ee in the real sense.” 


A midwestern college presi- 
ent: 

“Frankly, I feel we give undue 
portance to the superficial is- 
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sues in the various election cam- 
paigns. ‘The reason for this atti- 
tude of mine is that I feel the 
basic ethical issues are timeless 
and are the str ategic issues in any 
and every campaign. The tem- 
poral issues of the day are merely 
transfigurations of the eternal 
issues, but we tend to lose sight 
of this fact by the changed mean- 
ing given to words and the dif- 
ferent garb in which we tend to 
clothe the basic issues. For ex- 
ample, I feel quite strongly that 
the basic issues at stake in the 
coming election are no different 
from those two years ago, twenty- 
two years ago or during the times 
of Lincoln, Jesus or Moses. . 
Accordingly, the overriding issue 
in every and any election to me 
is how we can assure ourselves of 
selection as our political leaders 
individuals who possess the spirit 
of democracy within themselves 
and will therefore work toward 
the democratic resolving of our 
social issues. . . . In short, I care 
not what the candidate says but 
how he thinks—but how are we 
to know? This is the eternal issue 
of good government and it will 
therefore necessarily be the sig- 
nificant issue of the fall elec- 
tions.” 

A Wisconsin minister: 

“There can be no question but 
the main issue will be McCarthy 
and the forms of intimidation 
and the rule of the demagogue 
vs. the duly elected representa- 
tive government of the people of 
the U.S.” 


Another Wisconsin minister: 


“T regret that the tideland oils 
were turned over to the states 
and the already swelling profits 
of private interests when they 
belong to the country, to us, as 
Mr. William T. Evjue, editor of 
the Capital Times here in Wis- 
consin, I believe, correctly holds. 
I regret to see private utilities 
take up some of the options and 
services of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. I further profoundly 
regret the turning over of facili- 
ties for the production of atomic 
energy to private interests, when 
they had been produced by tre- 
mendous tax support. They, too, 
belong to the people. A change 
in income tax laws has for the 
most part been such as benefit 
the already large income group 
with very little benefit to the 
smaller payer. . . . Many of us 
here in Wisconsin are quite 
ashamed of the type of leader- 
ship our junior Senator has at- 
tempted to give, almost bur- 
lesque-wise, in the discovery and 
elimination of subversives. We 
are quite ready to trust the due 
processes of law in this respect 
and we know that there are 
plenty of citizens in Wisconsin 
that repudiate the junior Sena- 
tor’s leadership, both within and 
without his own political party. 


“Foreign policy presents our 
most difficult front. I am fearful 
that the Dulles program cannot 
be successful, not because it does 
not with sufficient force encircle 
and control communistic expan- 
sion, but because it does not pro- 
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vide the means of eliminatin® 
the conditions that generate com} 
munism. I am tired of findin: 
America always allied with dicta 
tors—from Franco on... . Nc 
until we go into Central an 
South American countries, to sai 
nothing of Africa and the Mald 
yan area and Asia, with mucr 
greater technical and sociologice: 
assistance than we already hake 
can we expect to forestall tht 
spread of politically dictatoriz 
communism. We need a lot mor 
Chester Bowleses. They woul] 
make us friends where the Nix 
ons and the Knowlands cannc 
but make us enemies.” 


A midwestern editor: 


“It would seem that first am 
foremost would be the issue c 
public power with the debate 0 
the atomic energy bill highligg| 
ing this matter. 

“Along with this, the question 
of the public versus state righa 
to tideland oil lands would mak 
one of the prime issues. The tré 
ditional stand of the Democratt 
party on states’ rights, plus tht 
fact that some of the states mog 
affected are in the South an} 
hence Democratic but yet bene 
fitted by the tideland oil situa 
tion, might make this only a m 
nor issue in the campaign. 


“Foreign policy as usual wii 
be an issue although it is diff 
cult to see how either can tak 
much of an issue with the othe 
on the Indo-China situation. Thi 
last Administration got us int 
the backing of the French . .. 
and the present Administratio! 


ontinued the same policy, cli- 
maxed by the Southeast Asia 
Munich. There’s little to be 
woud of in our position there 
ind it is difficult to see how 
‘ither party can blame the other 
mtirely for this. . . 


“Another potential issue and 
lso one that hurts our standing 
verseas is that of McCarthy- 
ao. 


“There’s little doubt but that 
re farm issue will be a live one 
specially in the Midwest, with 
€ Farm Bureau leaders and 
ve U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
acking the Administration, but 
ith the Democrats reminding 
isenhower supporters of what 
e President said at Kasson, 
innesota, in the fall of 1952. 
e did not back 90 per cent price 
ipports beyond 1954 but did 
int at (1) the need for working 
t price supports on livestock 
id other perishable products, 
e real objective being to get 
rmers not 90 per cent but 100 
r cent of parity in market place 
id (2) the need of ridding agri- 
Iture of regimentation. On the 
tter point, the prospects are for 
eater regimentation than _ be- 
re under the new regulations 
nounced for controls on the 
55 wheat crop.” 


A minister in South Dakota: 

“One of the most critical issues 
the coming Congressional elec- 
n concerns the foreign policy 
our government. Will we elect 
ngressmen who believe in the 
od neighbor policy, are eager 
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to extend economic assistance to 
the noncommunist nations, and 
will continue to support the 
United Nations even if Red 
China is admitted to member- 
shipri: j=. Will) our representa- 
tives be willing to lower our 
tariff barriers and extend the 
reciprocal trade agreements? 


“On the home front we have 
the issue of McCarthyism. 
A major issue in the realm of 
economics is that of farm price 
policy. . If the farmer does 
not receive a fair price for his 
product the whole economy is 
very quickly upset. ‘To guarantee 
that fair price it seems necessary 
to continue government supports 
at-90) per cent of parity. ... 


“Another issue which has a di- 
rect bearing upon the welfare of 
the rural community is the pol- 
icy of the government regarding 
the development and use of hy- 
dro-electric power and atomic 
power. The installation of dams 
and power plants at government 
expense has made electric power 
much more available at a reason- 
able rate to the farms and rural 
communities of our nation. . 


“An issue which is apt to be 
forgotten because it affects only 
a small segment of our popula- 
tion is the question of justice for 
the American Indians.” 

A professor in Oregon: 

“The political picture this 
summer is clouded almost to the 
extent of zero visibility, with 
cross currents muddying every 
issue. Certainly to satisfy most 


persons of a nonfascist tendency 
in America, the Republicans 
must show that they can shake 
off McCarthy. The Administra- 
tion in the world at large is do- 
ing so-so, despite the isolationist 
tendencies. Ike has some princi- 
ples to stand for and Dulles is 
seeming to muddle along. 


“In Oregon Neuberger is chal- 
lenging Cordon on the public vs. 
private power issue and is going 
to make a real campaign. The 
question still centers on how 
deeply government should be in 
the business and industrial world, 
as competitor or as guardian of 
public interest.” 


A 


Towa: 


“The U.S. Supreme Court has 
taken us another step on the 
road to non-segregation. We will 
need to make this adjustment as 
easily and quickly as possible. It 
is very important that our Con- 
gressmen have the right attitudes 
themselves and will support the 
idea. (I also wish that our 
churches might reach the non- 
segregation policy more quickly. 
We'll all keep working on it!) 


woman church leader in 


“It is very important that we 
stand for and support the United 
Nations. ... 


“We need a larger sense of dig- 
nity and Statesmanship in our 
U.S. Senate, which should be 
an example to other legislative 
bodies. ... As a country, we need 
to learn humility, be less cocky 
and boastful and win back our 
loss of leadership influence 
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“We must continue our asst 
ance to other countries . 


“ ‘McCarthyism’ might well | 
called an issue, I suppose. At an 
rate, we do not like the threz 
and suspicions that are Cast ¢ 
many innocent persons.” 


A southern minister: 


“On the domestic scene ‘M 
Carthyism’ is very evidently 0 
greatest threat... . 

“I believe that the Rom: 
Catholic frame of mind, name 
the acceptance of rule fre 
above, is spreading in the ra 
and file. This is largely due 
their characteristic teachings. - 
acceptance makes possible figux 
like McCarthy. 


“The other dominant mena 
is the constant threat of the ma 
tary mind and its typical solutia 
to all problems by a show 
force. This easy solution is us 
ally a bad one and it seems 
me doomed to failure.” 


A California minister stres: 
atomic energy as an issue: “I f 
strongly that experiments Wi 
the destructive use of this for 
have proceeded far enough, t 
there should be no further ex 
sions of H-bombs or any ot 
kind of atomic weapons, and tl. 
increasingly we should seek ! 
international control of aton 
energy (at least as far as destr 
tive purposes are concerned), 
turn more and more to use 
constructive applications of t 
force.” Curtailment of civil 1 
erties presents another import 
issue. “One example is the pj 
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by the California legislature 
st year of a bill which exacts 
om the churches a loyalty oath 
1 order that they be tax exempt. 
his whole matter should be 
udied and thoroughly explored 
"om. a Christian standpoint, and 
oliticians should be forced to 
iow their hand on this issue if 
ley stand for reelection.” He 
uds that McCarthyism is still an 
sue, as is also the response to 
made to the Supreme Court’s 
cision on race segregation in 
e schools. Candidates should 
so declare themselves with re- 
ect to “technical assistance”’ 
d Point IV. 


And to conclude with a mild 
t provocative commentary on 
e whole theme we quote from 
e letter of an agricultural pub- 
ist in the Midwest: 


"Within the area of which I 
best qualified to speak—agri- 
Iture—I see few, if any, prob- 
ns of an ethical nature that are 
volved in the November elec- 
ns. True, there are many dif- 
ing opinions which for the 
st part go back to individual 
terests. As a producer of corn 
is natural and in no sense dis- 
nest for me to desire and work 
laws which will assure me the 
st possible price for my prod- 
t. Conversely, as a feeder of 
estock who must purchase 
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corn I desire a low price for the 
products which go to make up 
my cost of production—in this 
case, corn. To work honestly and 
above board to accomplish either 
of these objectives seems to me to 
be natural and proper. To bribe 
a candidate to work for either 
high or low prices as a condition 
for his election would most cer- 
tainly be wrong and highly un- 
ethical. 

“lefail “tor sce™a “problem: in 
either a pro or con position on 
the proposed Bricker amend- 
ment, nondiscriminatory em- 
ployment, investigations of com- 
munists, and many other similar 
questions, but I can readily un- 
derstand how unethical proced- 
ures can be used to obtain or de- 
feat the passage of laws affecting 
these questions. 

“As I view the upcoming cam- 
paigns I find it difficult to see 
anything that is inherently un- 
ethical in them, but, as is always 
the case, many persons may do 
many unethical things in rela- 
tion to them.” 

The major issues in this area 
this correspondent finds to be: 
“1. Taxes. 2. Agriculture. 3. States 
rights.” 

This brings us back to the difh- 
cult but important matter of lo- 
cating the ethical aspects of po- 
litical problems. 


The Essence of the Matter 


By permission of the Christian Science Monitor we are reprinting 
from its issue of August 25 the following significant article by one 
of its ablest special correspondents. 


And So to the Hustings . 


The President has gone to 
Denver, members of the 83rd 
Congress have scattered to their 
various constituencies, and the 
people of the United States settle 
down to weigh the impact upon 
their lives and history of the first 
experiment in government by 
Republicans in 22 years. 


Do they like it, or do they be- 
gin to think back with nostalgia 
to the generation of change over 
which the Democrats presided 
from 1932 to 1952? 


The answer is for time to dis- 
close on the ordered day of No- 
vember when the individual citi- 
zen becomes king for a day and 
passes his solemn verdict upon 
those to whom he had given a 
mandate to manage his public 
affairs. There is little gain at this 
early stage in attempting a fore- 
cast of the voters’ decision, but 
we can usefully attempt an ap- 
preciation of what Republicans 
have done when they had their 
chance to take over the manage- 
ment of the affairs of the Ameri- 
can Republic. 


The most important single 
characteristic of the product is 
that it does not resemble in gen- 
eral or in detail what any one 
important segment of the Repub- 
lican Party intended or what its 
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. . . By Joseph C. Harsch 


opponents and critics forecaa 
but is rather the result of tk 
enormous abrasive process |} 
which the desires of individu 
men and groups of men a 
rolled around together like roc 
on the surf-churned shore 
American political life. 

When it all started in Janua 
of 1953 one group of Repub: 
cans desired what can only I 
described as a counterrevolutic¢ 
in American social and econo 
life. Another group desired abo 
all a counterrevolution in fe 
eign policy. A third group < 
cepted most of the New D 
phase of history and saw in 
publican victory a chance 
carry on the process, but m 
efhciently and economically. 4 
of these have in varying degre 
been disappointed. ti 

History will agree, I thi 
that the man who has been le@ 
disappointed by the actual i 
clination of events was Dwig: 
D. Eisenhower himself, for 
differed from most of the Repu 
licans who put him in office. 
that he had not articulated 
his own mind in 1952 a detail 
doctrine of where he want 
to go. 


In his precampaign period 
called himself a middle-of-tl 
roader, and he liked to say thl 


€ was a conservative in the way 
is mother was a conservative 
hen she went into her kitchen 
arden during the growing sea- 
on to weed out what was useless 
rin surplus and to harvest what 
he family wanted and could use. 
This really is what has hap- 
»ened, and there have been sur- 
rises in the process for all con- 
red. For example, the 83rd 
ongress saw Republicans who 
ad campaigned for a generation 
ainst such ideas as public hous- 
ng and social security leading 
he floor fight for retention of 
ow-cost federal housing and for 
xpansion of social security cov- 
rage. For another example, Re- 
ublicans of 1952 probably were 
ore united on the theory of the 
esirability of “hard money” and 
“balanced budget” than on 
nything else. Yet within three 
tonths after the Republicans 
ad taken office the Republican 
dministration was earnestly re- 
lenishing the money supply; 
nd by adjournment day last 
eek the economic policy of the 
epublican government was in 
ct built around a continuing 
balance in the federal budget. 
Add also that in foreign policy 
e conflict between the Repub- 
can campaign promise of an 
d to the Korean war and a 
ollback” of the Iron Curtain 
as been resolved in favor of the 
plications of the former. The 
orea war was ended. The Indo- 
hina war was avoided, and the 
omised “rollback” of the Iron 
urtain had subsided into an 
ceptance of the Churchillian 
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concept of “co-existence with 
vigilance.” 

If this is counterrevolution it 
is one of history’s mildest. There 
has been change. In limited de- 
gree most New Deal-Fair Deal 
policies and programs have been 
tempered and modified. Farmer 
and organized laborer are less 
privileged. The upper - bracket 
taxpayer has been given relief. 
The momentum of national in- 
dustry construction (TVA, power 
projects for the West, etc.) has 
been checked. The pace of wel- 
fare statism has been slowed to a 
walk. Yet nowhere has there been 
violent or drastic change. There 
has been a much more pro- 
nounced reduction in speed than 
change in course. ‘The dismissal 
of technicians of old policies has 
exceeded the change in those 
policies. This is most true at the 
State Department where the per- 
sonnel purge has been drastic 
but the actual change in course, 
after a brief variation, has settled 
back largely to what it was be- 
fore. 

The real question the voters 
will decide is whether the slower 
pace of Eisenhower conservatism 
accords with the national moods 
and inclinations of November, 
1954. The politicians will, of 
course, do their utmost to make 
the difference between past and 
present seem larger than it is. 
They will fill the atmosphere 
with exaggerated, manufactured, 
or imagined issues. The real issue 
will be the popular taste for two 
years of milder, slower political 
action. 


Book Notes 


WORLD AFFAIRS 


AMBASSADOR’S REPORT. By Chester 
Bowles. Harper. 415 pp. $4.00. 


FIRE IN THE ASHES. By Theodore H. 
White. Sloan, 405 pp. $5.00. 


SHIRT-SLEEVE DIPLOMACY: POINT 
Four IN ACTION. By Jonathan B. 
Bingham. John Day, 303 pp. $4.00. 


THE FUTURE OF UNDERDEVELOPED 
COUNTRIES. By Eugene Staley. 
Harper, 410 pp. $5.00. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR INDO-CHINA. By 
Ellen J. Hammer. Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 333 pp. plus index. 
$5.00. 


These five books merit reading by 
all who wish to keep abreast of world 
affairs. They are engagingly written, 
and give important background on 
Asia and Europe as well as on the 
key issues of technical assistance and 
economic development of underdevel- 
oped areas. 


Indian-American relations have be- 
come of central importance within the 
complexities of the current interna- 
tional scene. In his absorbing Ambas- 
sador’s Report, Chester Bowles clear- 
ly shows that he and his family were 
genuine envoys of goodwill who, in 
their 18 months’ stay in India and 
Nepal, made deep and far-reaching 
contributions to the advancement of 
understanding between the United 
States and the countries of Southeast 
Asia. A moving human story, the 
book deals lucidly with the tangled 
problems germane to Asia’s future. 

Perhaps the outstanding recent 
book on Western Europe, Fire in the 
Ashes by Theodore H. White is a 
brilliant study by an astute journalist. 
Mr. White has important insights that 
help the reader make below-surface 
judgments about an area that has 
continuing and crucial significance. 
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Mr. Bowles has a good deal to sai 
in his book about technical assistana 
and economic development in Soutk 
east Asia. This idea of helping peopb 
help themselves—called Point Fou 
in the USA and Technical Assistana 
in the United Nations—has capture 
the imagination of many Americanr 
For all of its appeal to the Americag 
people, this program is not receivin 
as much support as a program so fu: 
of promise for the free world deserve¢ 
Jonathan Bingham’s Shirt-Sleeve D 
pblomacy is by all odds the best popw 
lar and comprehensive discussion « 
Point Four that is available. It is 
fascinating story of this work, s 
beneficial to both our country an 
the underdeveloped areas. Mr. Bingi 
ham describes vividly some ways i 
which the Point Four idea has beeé 
carried into action, and also deaz 
with problems solved and unsolved 
together with the future possibiliti« 
of this bilateral program for undeé 
developed areas. 

In writing about The Future o 
Underdeveloped Countries, Euge 
Staley has given us a book of im 
mense importance. The subtitle, “ 
litical implications of economic deye 
opment,” suggests the scope of th 
study. As a whole it is immediate? 
relevant to current aspects of US 
foreign policy. In detail it is inform: 
tive and stimulating. But its deepe¢ 
significance lies in its emphasis upac 
the pressing necessity of searching ov 
“new bases of mutual respect and mw 
tual interest on which to build ce 
Operation between the more deyé 
oped countries of the West and t 
advancing countries of the unde¢ 
developed world.” Mr. Staley will ne 
let us forget that “the underdey 
oped countries may in fact hold 
balance of the future’ and whethe 
most of these countries take a deme 


tic or a totalitarian path is “likely 
determine the course of civiliza- 
ion on our planet.” 

Finally, for those who wish to read 
re intelligently the news from and 
bout Indo-China, Ellen J. Hammer’s 
he Struggle for Indo-China is a 


—A. WILLIAM Loos 


RACE RELATIONS 


HE ECUMENICAL MOVEMENT AND 
THE RACIAL PROBLEM. By W. A. 
Visser ’t Hooft. UNESCO Publica- 
tion. International Documents Sery- 
ice, 2960 Broadway, New York, 
70 pp. 40¢. 

HE NEGRO AND THE SCHOOLS. By 
Harry S. Ashmore. University of 
North Carolina Press, 228 pp. 
$2.75. 


EXT STEPS IN INTEGRATION. Race 
Relations Institute of the American 
Missionary Association, 1953, 57 
pp. 60¢. 

In a unanimous decision read by 
hief Justice Warren, the Supreme 
ourt ruled on May 17, 1954, that 
gregation in public schools should 
abolished. This was a forward 
tide in the long struggle of the 
egro to achieve equality before the 
w with other American citizens. The 
ecision made news not only in this 
untry but particularly in those 
untries abroad predominantly popu- 
ited by peoples of color. 

In this country concern among our 
urches about the “racial problem” 
s always been deep. No doubt 
urch members this fall will follow 
ith keen interest the methods used 
States to comply with the Supreme 
ourt decision. A recently published 
mphlet will provide them with 
luable background and insights into 
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the issues involved in “race.” This is 
a comprehensive and incisive survey 
of the problem made by the General 
Secretary of the World Council of 
Churches, W. A. Visser ’t Hooft. This 
UNESCO booklet outlines the histori- 
cal background of the subject and 
deals specifically with the problem in 
the United States, South Africa, and 
Nazi Germany. The second part of 
the booklet delineates the issues and 
sets the future task of the churches. 
It is worth noting that Dr. Visser 
*t Hooft’s pamphlet is one of four 
UNESCO studies on the general 
theme, “The Race Question and Mod- 
ern Thought,” two others being writ- 
ten respectively by a Roman Catholic 
and a Jew (The Catholic Church and 
the Race Question and Jewish 
Thought as a Factor of Civilization). 
A fourth booklet will deal with Mos- 
lem thought on the race question and 
will be published sometime in 1955. 
Mr. Ashmore’s study is perhaps the 
best brief and general up-to-date 
treatment on bi-racial education in 
the United States. Issued under the 
aegis of the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education, this book sum- 
marizes the findings of forty scholars, 
most of them from southern colleges 
and universities. Mr. Ashmore is the 
executive editor of the Arkansas Ga- 
zette. Under the title, “The Figures 
Tell the Story,” a second part of the 
book includes numerous tables on 
population changes, school attend- 
ance, current expenditures per pupil, 
etc. Instructive charts in the first part 
of the volume increase the interpre- 
tive value of these research studies. 


Next Steps in Integration condenses 


into a readable booklet the discus- 


sions at the American Missionary As- 
sociation’s 1953 Race Relations Insti- 
tute at Fisk University. It provides 
useful background information and 
stimulating interpretation. 

—GALEN R. WEAVER 


For a Significant Summer 


The 1955 STUDY SEMINAR of the 
Council for Social Action 


June 20 — August 2 


Including: 


Orientation in New York 
Cairo 
Beirut 
Baalbek, Damascus, Amman 


Jerusalem 
Tel Aviv, Haifa 
Capernaum, Nazareth 
Istanbul 
Athens 


Geneva, Bossey, Mont Blanc 
Paris 
London 


For further information, write to: 
Ray Gibbons 
289 Fourth Avenue 
New York 10, N. Y. 


